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Foreword 


■^^ITH THE PUBUCATION of Education in' 
Honduras, the Office of Education is con- 
tinuing the series of basic studies on education in 
the American republics which was initiated in 
1943. The Office of Education is indebted to 
'.Professor M. Weldon Thompson of Lynchburg 
College. Lynchburg, Va., for the original study 
which led to the preparatioT of the present bul- 
letin, Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston of the Office of 
Education staff in comparative education edited 
the manuscript and added the programs of study 
which appear in the appendix. Appreciation is 
also due the Education Division of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the Embassy of Honduras for careful 
readings of the manuscript and. valuable sugges- 
tions. The map of Honduras is included through 
the courtesy of the Pan American Union The 
photographs of schools were provided by the 
Secretariat of Public Education in Honduras and 
the Foreign Operations Administration. 

OuvEaJ. Cau>well 
/ijsistsHf Cotfttfiiis$otKr of Edtuation 
Inttmat tonal ^Juedtion 






The Country 

« 

THE SPOT where Columbus first set foot on the mainland of the New WorW 
IS now Honduran soil. On his fourtli and last voyage, still searching for a 
passage to the Indies, Columbus came in August 1302 to the coast of Central 
America. Upon apiproaching the cape where the coastline turns south he 
encountered a violent storm and^when he met calm seas he exclaimed: "Gra- 
cias a Dios que hemos salido de estas fiortduras " "Thanks be to God 
i^which is now the name of the cape) that we have got out of these depths." 
Thus the deep waters offshore received their narte and eventually the land 
adjoining, 

This little country it but slightly (tnown rotlay and its people lead an 
isolated life in their small communities, having little contact with each 
othec oV with their neighbors. Indeed, most publications on the subject 
of Latin America give little attention to Honduras, and most of the avail- 
able statistics — particularly those on population, area, and the social 
system — are subject to serious question as to their accuracy and complete- 
oeu: Parts of Honduras have never been surveyed and still other regions 
are practically uiKXplorcd. ' 

Honduras is a country. of great natural beauty. The climate varies with 
the altitude, very high temperatures prevailing on the coast During the 
rainy season, May to November, heavy precipiution occurs along the Car- 
ibbean coast while the central plateaus have moderate but adequate rainfall. 
With 44,430 square miles of territory and a population of one and a half 
million (1,305,4<S5 in 1930), the country hat a population density index of 
about 35 per square mile. Among the Central American ^nations, Hon- 
duras stands third in population, b^ing exceeded by her contiguous beigh- 
bors Guatemala and El Salvador. 

There are few cities oLany tubstantiaf site in Honduras. The capital, 
Tegucigalpa, has a popdfatioo of ateut 100,000 an<^ is an interesting mix- . 
cure of the old and new with a modem international airport, on the one 
hand, and, on the ocher, narrow, scone-paved tcrecct. The government 
is now modemixing th^ center of the city, macadamizing the streets and 
adapdhg them to automotive crafic. A few miles to the west of Teguci- 
galpa is efie beautiful old capital of Comayagua (population approximately 
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5,200), w^hich is said ro be perhaps the best preserved of the Spanish coloaiaT 
cities of Latin America San Pedro Sula, in the northwesteni comer of thi 
nation, has the secomf largest population, about 55.000 There is oob 
one Pacific port, the little towm of Amapala (pi>pulation 3,000), located on 
Tigre Island in the Gulf of Fonseca, which Honduras shares with El Salva- 
• dor and Nicaragua Along the 400-milc Caribbean shoreline are a nuinbet 
of port cities. Puerto Cortes (12,000^ is the most imjxinant, although 
La^Ceiba ^21,000) and Tela (l6,0tX3) have larger populations Trujilli’ 
(3,000^ liKatcd |ust south of the Islas dc la Bahia, where Columbus first 
landed, is one of the oldest towns m the New World, having been established 
in 1524. 


self came to Honduras and spent a >ear exploring and collecting gold The 
region was fc)und to be fairly rich in easily accessible mines, but these did 
^ no* produce to the extent the Spaniards had anticipated While many 

ambitious colonists moved on to more lucrative territories, the men who 
elected to remain in Honduras establishod t^um.erous plearant^rowns. Out* 
standing among them are Comayagua, which became the first seat of gov- 
.. emment, and Tegucigalpa, already named by the Indians for its 'silver 

hil^s," which eventually became the national capital. Although, as iu 
all the territories conquered by the Spaniards, the burden of toil was borne 
largely by the Indians and in the processes of subjugation and resistance 
many Indians wciV killed, it nonetheless appears that Indians were treated 
less harshly in Honduras than in most other parts of Latin America. This 
may be because the country was not exploited as thoroughly or systemati- 
^ cally as were some other regions. ‘ 

With the rest of Central America, Honduras achieved indepcndcOce from 
Spain in 1821 anJ’became a part of the Empire of Mexico; in 1823 the Central 
American countries fofmed the Central American Federation. The prin- 
cipal architect of that union and one of the most dashing heroes of Central 
‘ American history was a Honduran, Francisco MoraiAn. Morazin served- 

t' president of the Federation and was three times presidepi of Honduras, 

f- (P*oday Moraz^ s plumed, booted, and spurred figure dominates the plaza 
and park b -.uing his name in the heart of Tegucigalpa. The Federation 
hold, however, and one by oncAhe five member states seceded, each 
•* to become an independent nation by 1838. . These little countries' have 
tieen tom by strife ever since, with border disputes both common and per- 
ij. , sistent, some of which remain unsettled today. 

^ Honduras, more than any ocher sute, has worked fix reestablishment of 

American Federation, and several times it has seemed as thouah 

.k... • L“* L • I . . * 


Historical and Political Development 



The first settlement by the Spaniard* was in 1524 


that cod migKt be achieved. In 1872 a union was actually fonned, but be- 
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fore the pact could be ratified war broke out berween Ht>nduras and El 
Salvador. Again in 1898 a constitution was drawn up and plans' made for 
the election of a president, but a revolution in El Salvador caused 'that' 
state’s withdrawal anck the other stares did not wjsh to prtxeed without 
her. Late in 1951 the Honduran Congress ratified *he San Salvador Charter 
creating the organiiation of Central American States, which it is hoped 
will result in closer cooperation berween the Central American nations. 

In the meantime, Honduras has carried on as an inde’pendent nation but 
with little tranquility until very recent years Fourteen constitutions have 
been written, although three of these were never put into effect. From 1824 
to 1924 the Honduran executive office changed hands over one hundred 
times. Prior to 1924 presidential elections were often more in the niture 
of coups d'etat thJui elections Few pirsidents achieved the office peace- 
fully, and only 13. of the 116 Honduran presidents have held office fc>r"4 
years or more. Most of the early administrations were stormy ones, con- 
tributing little to the growth of a responsible and stable ,gov<^iment. 


President Marvo Aurclio Soto (1880 83) was an exception to the pattern. 
He introduced many reforms of a high order and is credited with being one 
of the ablest Hondurai) presidents. 

Since 1924 only five men have held office: Miguel Pat Baraona, V'icente 
Mejli' Colindtes, Tibunio Carlas Andino, Juan Manuel Gilvez, and Julio 
Lozano Diaz. Paz Barao^a's administration, beginning in 1925, marks the 
real beginning of stable government in Honduras It was characterized by 
^ good fcclmg, individual freedom, «and material progress President Paz. 
Baraona repeatedly stated his intention to give up the executive office at 


the end of his term and to insure a fair election for his successor. The hard- 
fought campaign of 1928 resulted in the election of Dr. Vicente Mejia 
Colindres over Dr. Tiburcio Carlas Andino. When Dr. Carlas promptly 
and publicly accepted the' defeat, he was the first president to do, so after 
having been beaten fairly. Dr. Mejia Colindres tried to continue 4he 
democratic government of his predecessor, but achieved little, due largely 
to a hostile Congress. 


In 1932 General Carlas ran for office again and was elected to the presi- j 

dency by a clear majority in the freest election Honduras had seen. Presi- ^ I 
dent Carlas, tHrough special legislation, remained in office until January 1; J 


1949, when he was succeeded by Juan Manuel Gilvez. GSlvez pushed 
vigorously the much needed programs for public roads and schools, and in 
numerous ways gave leadership to economic development. The l^ational 
Central Bank and the National Bank for Development were founded under 
hit leadership. Dr. Gilvez is said to be the first president of Honduras to 
visit "by car, airplane, jeep, or mule all parts of the country. Although he 
iiaed the office in the Prnidential Palace, he did not reside there; he had 
no personal guards and walked freely in the streets of Tcgucigal)>a anA the 
ocher cities he visited. 


84T100*— 
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The present constitution, of Honduras, in force since 193<?, provides for 
the direct election of a president who cannot succeed himself, a onc-house 
legislature, chosen for 6 years by popular vote in the ratio of one deputy 
per 25,000 inhabitants, and a judicial system headed by a Supreme G>urt. 
The country is divided into 17 departments and 1 territory. Each depart- 
ment has govemraenral bodies to carry out the various functions of ad- 
ministration. In the October 1954 elections. Dr. Ram6n Villeda of the 
Liberal Party received the largest number of votes for the office of President 
but lacked the majority required by the Q)ostitution for election. In De- 
cember the National Congress was to choose the President, but since a 
quorum was not present a government de facto was installed with Don 
Julio Lozano Diaz, the former Vice-President of the country, as the new 
Chief of State. The three political parties gave their support to the new 
government and a Five-Year Plan of social and economic development has 
been announced. 


Geographical Factors 

Of perhaps greater significance than historical evcntsjfor an understanding 
of Honduran culture today arc the geographical features of the country. 
Honduras occupies a pivotal position in Central America and is the only 
Central American country with a common boundary with three of the other 
four. This central location of Honduras has tended to involve it in the 
many disputes of its neighbors and offers a partial explanation of its po- 
litical turmoil over the past century. Of paramount significance is the 
terrain. Honduras is the most mountainous area in Central America, four- 
fifths of its total territory being mountain country. Nor arc these moun- 
tains in clean ranges extending consistently in a north-south or cast-west 
direction, but instead, there arc profuse, broken-up mountain formations 
separated by numerous incredibly steep little valleys. Passes arc few, 
tortuous, and high, and interior valleys arc generally connected to outside 
centers only by mule or foot trail. These geographical factors have made 
communications difficult and costly. 

Except for the narrow Caribbean coastal scrip, the country is almost uni- 
formly above 1,000 feet in altitude with western peaks often reaching over 
10,000 feet. Historically and traditionally the interior of the country has 
been the most densely populated and the most powerful politically, due to 
favorable climate, fertile soil, sufficient rainfall, and abundant mineral and 
forest resources. The altitude at Tegucigalpa is 3,200 feet, and nearly half 
the cities of Honduras arc situated in the tierra teroplada at elevations of 
from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. Only in the last few decades have the rich toils 
of the tropical north coast been developed by the great foreign banana enter- 
prises, causing some population shifts. 
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Economic Factors 


Honduras is the most heavily mineralized Central American country and 
IS also rich in timber and fertile land, although the terrain hampers the 
exploitation of these resources. The Rosario mines, for example, about 
20 miles from Tegucigalpa and originally discovered by the Spaniards, have 
yielded some two million dollars of silver annually. Until they were 
• closed in 1954 the ore was brought down a steep mountain trail by mule- 
baclc and supplies were taken up the same way. Gold and silver have 
usually represented about a fourth of the tocal annual exports. 

In large measure, however, Honduras is an agricultural country, pre- 
dominantly of small land holders. The majority of the people of Honduras 
constitute a landed peasantry, the ownership of land acting as a cohesive 
tie which fosters a healthy nationalism. The economic system of Honduras 
thus assures relative freedom from want, but little more. Com is the staple 
food crop. The agricultural products of the country available for export 
arc bananas, coconuts, coffee, rice, sugar, mahogany and other hardwoods, 
pine, and cedar. Exports of valuable woods have greatly diminished in 
recent years because the readily accessible timber has been cut. 

The outstanding export of Honduras is bananas. Pioduccd in enormous 
quantities on the north coast, they represent nearly three-fourths of the 
annual export crop. The north coast is almost a world within a world. 
For many years the United Fruit Co. has dominated the economic life and 
to a large extent the culture of this area. Since for the most part the 
Indians and mestizos of Honduras will not work in the intense heat and 
humidity of the banana plantations, the fruit companies have brought 
into the region large number of Negroes from British Honduras and 
Jamaica. These Negroes have mingled freely with other racial stocks so 
that the region has almost no color distinction. Although it is probable 
that most Hondurans have never seen the banana country, a large part of 
the national income is derived from this source. 

The production of coffee in export quantities has increased in recent years. 
G)ffcc growing is almost entirely in the bands of small farmers in contrast 
to the great plantations of other Latin American countries. Rubber trees 
have been planted in great humbers in the jungles of central Honduras and 
these may, in time, become important in the ecqnomy of the country. 
Other new products now being grown in Honduras arc henequen, used for 
binder twine; kapok; and abaca, used for cordage, formerly available only 
from the Philippines. 

The great economic need of Honduras is for improved communication 
facilities. Railroads are aoncxistent except in the north coast banana 
region where there is a tocal crack length of about 900 miles, owned mostly 
by the fruit companies. Highways, even those for pack mules and ox- 
carts, arc entirely inadequate. The problem of creating such facilities is 
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severe in view of the jungle terrain in the north and the profuse mountain 
formation in the interior. Despite the difficulties, Honduras has been 
making Strenuous efforts in recent years to build, communication systems. 
In his message to Congress in 1947 President Carias noted that during his 
administration, -which began in 1933, 500 miles had been added to the 
highways and 126 new bridges had been constructed. In 1944 a 40-milc 
road was completed which made possible, for the first time, overland trans- 
portation between Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula, the principal com- 
mercial center of the republic!. According to the 1954 South American 
Handbook, Honduras has a total of 1,400 miles of highways,_of^which 
about 700 miles arc passable all year. 

In view of the primitive stage of highway and railway development in 
Honduras, the extent of air transportation iff that country is truly astonish- 
ing to North Americans who arc accustomed to an evolutionary pattern of 
transportation — from mule to oxcart to motor vehicle to aircraft. As 
Doris Stone puts it, “ Hunduras is a country that has skipped a century, the 
century of the railroad, and has arrived at the age of the airplane and 
highroad.” * Air transportation is commonplace in Honduras for both 
passengers and freight from the busy international airport at Tegucigalpa 
and the 75 or more local landing fields in the country. Fares and rates arc 
low, distances arc short, and planes are treated as casually as buses. Pan 
American Airways includes Tegucigalpa in its regular service to points in 
North and Sooth America. TransportesA6reos Centro- Americanos (TACA) 
covers Central America, and Servicio A^rco HondureSa, Sociedad An6nima, 
commonly known as SAHSA, operates frequent (ligiTts between the several 
Honduran cities and towns. TAN Airlines (Transportes A6rcos Nacion- 
ales), a Honduran-owned company, serves Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula 
in Honduras and pn-ovides regular flights to Miami, Havana, Managua, 
San Salvador, Guayaquil, and Lima. These lines transport many thousands 
of passengers and millions of pounds of air freight each year and many of 
the Honduran airfields are being improved to handle larger aircraft. 


Sociological Factors in Honduran Development 

tJnlike many Latin American countries, there seems to be little evidence 
of any serious culture conflicts in Honduras. The cultural differences that 
do exist are largely brought about by the strong sectionalisi^rcsulting 
from the isolation of communities by reason of the great moujiatn barriers 
and the lack of communication and transportation tween them. The 
airplane, the radio, and the rapid increase in road building will do much 
to offset these conditions. Racially, Honduras is far more homogeneous 
chan is the United States. Mtsttsyts, persons of mixed Indian and Spanish 


• Stone, E)orit, Roads to the Future. United Nations World, 5:4M9, September 19J1, 
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blood, form about 90 perceat of the total populatioo and predominate in 
all but 2 of the 17 departments.* Only in Intibuci are the Indians in the 
majority, making up 60 percent of the inhabitants of that department 
(which is 30 percent of all the Indians, in the republic). The smallest 
department, Islas de la Bahia, has a slight majority of Negroes, most of 
the others in that department being white. 

Neither is there an urban-rural culture conflict Unlike many of the 
other American republics, Honduras is fairly uniform in its population 
spread. In 1950, the populatioo was classifled as 69 percent rural and 31 
percent urban. There arc few problems of landed gentry versus the land- 
less. ' . I 

In religion, Honduras is classified as a Roman Githolic country, but under 
the G>nstitutioi}* religious firedom is guaranteed for all creeds. The 
separation of church and state (xcurred in 1880, and since then the influence 
of the church has greatly declined. The church pays no taxes on its 
property, but neither docs it receive any government support. The law 
bars from teaching posts the clergy or employees of any religious organi- 
zation. ^ 

Honduras is officially a Spanish-speaking country and that is the language 
spoken by the majority. In the dense jungles of the vast Mosquitia 
territory southeast of Trujillo there arc Indian tribes speaking their own 
languages, without knowledge of Spanish, and the same is true in isolated 
portions of a few other departments. In the small department of Islas dc 
la Bahia, settled by English buccaneers, English is the conunon language, 
and in the northern banana country English is the spoken language of most 
of the Negro population. 


* Atlintica, Col6n, Comayagua, G>pin, Cants, Choluteca, El Paraiao, FraneiKo Morazin, 
Intibuci, Itlu dc la Bahia, La Paz, Lempira, Ocotcpcquc, Olancho, Santa Birbara, Valle, Yora 
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Fart II: Education 


The School System 

Public education in Honduras is organized and controlled by the Sutc. 
According to Article 60 of the 1936 Qinstitution, freedom of instruction is 
guaranteed. Teaching maintained by public funds shall be laical, and 
primary instruction shall be free, compulsory, and subsidized by the State. 
Government subsidies for religious instruction are prohibited. 

Honduran education is under the general direction of the Secretary of 
Public Education, who is appointed by the president. The Secretary is 
aided by the Higher G)uncil of Education, which includes three members 
appointed by the president, and the rector, vice-rector, and deans of the 
University of Honduras, except that agricultural and industrial education 
are supervised by other governmental representatives. There is also a 
National Council of Education, composed of an inspector-general and other 
appointees of the national government, which carries the major supervisory 
responsibilities for the schools. The administrative departments of the 
Secretariat are Primary Education, Secondary Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and School Statistics. The Primary Education department includes 
pre-school and adult education and an Inspector General for rural educa- 
tion. Each of the I 7 departments has a director of education, who is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the regulations issusd at the national level. The 
highly centralized character of this organization is described by a teacher 
in one of the normal schools as follows : 

From the Ministry of Education down to the local authorities there 
is a chain which provides that everything move uniformly and that 
each lower authority submit to the next higher authority a detailed 
report at the close of each fiscal year in June and at the close of each 
school year in February.* 

The general pattern of educational opportunity in Honduras is set forth 
in the chart on page 9. 


• Galindo y Galindo, Bcniardo. ’'Honduras,*' in Educational Yearbook of the Intcmadonal 
Institute of Teachm College, Columbia University, 1M2, I. L. Kandel, editor. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, p. 252. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF HONDURAS 



Elementary Education 

Primary education is shown on the chart as a 2- or 3"ycar course in the 
rural school, but as a 5- or 6-year course in urban centers. The 6-year 
pr imar y sohool is more in the nature of a goal than an accomplished fact, 
but this is expected to become the prevailing patterp. 

In conformity with the constitution, {ximary education is compulsory 
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between the ages of 7 and 15,* and nursery schools and kindergarten ate 
required in each departmental capital for the optional attendance of childien 
from the age of 4 onwards. Most schools arc public, "^t private schools 
are permitted p«x)vidcd they conform to the minimum i^tandards which have 
been established for public schools. The school year is April 1-Dccembcr 
' 31. 

Even though primary education is compulsory, not all children of school 
age are in school. Children suffering from chronic disability are exempt 
from compulsory educatipn provisions, as arc children living more than 3 
kilometers from the nearest school, and many children in Honduras arc in 
one of these categories. It seems probable that of the number of children 
considered in Honduras to be of school age, little more than half are in 
school. In 1953, the number of school-age childrcn was 220,438, while the 
total enrollment in primary schools was 117,292. In reporting to the 1950 
' UNESCO Conference the reasons for the small proportion of school-age 
children acnially in attendance, the Secretary of Education cited the dis- 
tance between home and school as the main factor. The Secretary further 
pointed out that adverse economic and financial conditions prevented suffi- 
cient funds being devoted to education to build a complete school system. 
There is a serious shortage of school buildings and of teachers, especially 
in the rural areas. Carlson^ su^ests that reasons other than economic 
should be assigned in explanation of the low percentage of children in 
school : 

Among the rank and file of folk there has never been a thirst for 
knowledge or a deep desire to attend school or to send their children 
to school. . . . Many efforts have been made to csublish and promote 
elethentary schools for the masses, and they arc becoming increasingly 
successful despite the cost and other difficulties, and notwithstanding 
the general disinterestedness of the common people in education. 

The governments have established schools and in some cases requite 
children to attend. But the people themselves have not clamored 
for educational opportunity.* 

This situation, however, is showing improvement. During the 1950-51 
school year, 50 new primary schools were built and 83 others were under 
construction. According to the Annuairc lotemational dc L'Education 
for 1954, Honduras had 2,262 primary schcwls in operation, 440 urban and 
1,822 rural.* 

. Education in rural areas is now being promoted through 6 nucleos, or 
central schools, comprising with their sectional schools a totiU of 23 rural 

♦ Carina, Fred A. The Geography of Latin America. New York, Picndoe Hall, 1946. 

p p. 26-28. ’ ' ' 

■Anooaire Intematiooal de L Edocadoa 1954. UNESCO, Paris; Boreaa Intemadooal 
D’Educadoo, Geokve. p. 2Q7, 206. 






•clioolt. Thetc lure been desigaated bf the Secretariat of Public Education 

as demonstration projects for the in-senrice training of rural teachers, the 

production of instructional materials, and modifications of curriculum. 

Emphasis is given to Question for home life, practical agriculture, physical 

education and recreation, applied crafts, and a more functional teaching of 

the three R’s. The mmt promising teachers fii^m the nucleos are selected 

each year for study in the United Sutes and for attendance at summer 

schools held under the auspices the Scrvicio G)operativo l^teramericano 

de Educaci6n. 

V 


Secondary Education' 


Secondary ediKatitm in Honduras is administered by the Department of 
Secondary Education in the Secretariat of Public Education. It is not free 
or compulsctfy, and public, private, and semiprivatc secondary schools exist • 
side by side. The academic type courses are offered in institutes or colegios, ' ; 
which, in general, have a section for the training ctf primary teachers, a 
section (Bering studies coward the baccalaureate, and a section for com* '' 
mercial studies. Prior to 1931 there wax no basic course common to the 
different sections, although plans for a basic cultural cycle of 3 years were . ^ 
proposed. This is now partly in effect, since urban normal schools run 
parallel to the secondary schools in the first 3 years, and then give 2 further > 
years of professicmal training. • 

Admiuion to secondary schools or nMmal schools requires completion 
of the 6-yeai primary course, or an entrance examination. Students are 
marked on a teak of 1 to 5. with 3 passiug. and final examinations are 
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relatively very importstne. The academic course, in the colcgio, provides 
a singjc curriculum of 5 years leading to tJic certificate of Bachelor in 
Science and letters (sec tahle 1^, which admits the student to the various 
schools of the University of Honduras. 

Commercial courses arc oflFered at the Escucla dc Comcrcio, the Instituto 
Central dc Varones, Instituto San Francisco, Instituto San Miguel, and 
others. These courses arc from 2 to 4 years' duration, with the 4-year course 
leading to admission to the Faculty of Economics of the National Uni- 
versity. The course is soon to be extended to 5 years. Similar commercial 
courses arc available at the colegios in departments other than Tegucigalpa, 

. and in a number of private schools. The Institute Central dc Varones is the 
official school of business. It has 2 sections, the general course (bachiller- 
ato) and th^ business course, "rhe commercial certificate granted is Perito 
Mcrcantil y Contador Piiblico (Business Expert and Public Accountant') 
(See table 2.) 

The urban normal school is the accepted institution for primary teacher 
education. There arc three courses; the 3-ycar program leading to the 
diploma of Rural School Teacher, the 4-year kindergarten course for the 
Kindergarten Teacher Diploma, and the 5-ycar course leading to the diploma 
of Primary School Teacher, which qualifies the holder to teach in any pri- 
mary school in the Nation. (Sec table 3.) In addition to the requirement 
already cited of 6 years of primary schooling or an entrance examination, 
there is a minimum age requirement of 14 years for admission to the normal 
^hool. Candidates for entrance to the normal school must also have 
teaching ability and be in good health; in addition, they must never have 
been condemned in court or expelled from school. Tuition is free in the 
state normal schools. 

The first ruraJ normal school was opened for boys in 1946 and is located 
in El Edin, near Comayagua. In 1951 a rural normal school for girls was 
opened at Villa Ahumada near Daiili in the Department of El Paralso. All 
the students at these schools (in 1953-54, 104 boy? and 96 girls) obuin gov.- 
emmeot scholarships. The 3-year course, though brief, is rigorous. (See 
ublc 4.) A 10-month school year is divided into two 5-month semesters, 
with a month’s vacation between each semester. Students rise at 5, retire 
at 9, and have a study program of 46 hours a^week. These normal schools 
are products of a cooperative agreement between the governments of Hon- 
duras and the United States * and operate under the direction of the Scrvicio 
Cooperativo Interamericano dc. Educacifin, known popularly as SCIDE. 
Both normal schools have well equipped practice schools. 

Another intcrcstiog normal school development occurred also in 1946. 

•EDUCATION Cooperative Program io Hoodunu, Agreement between the United 
of Amenca and Honduras, Signed at TegucigaJpa April 24, 1951. Treariea and Other 
nadoaal Acts Series 2333. Department of State Publication 4439. Waabiogtaa, U. S. Govem- 
aent Printing Office, 1952. * „ ' 


DEMC»4STRAT10N CLASS AT SUMMER SCHC»L FOR RURAL TEACHERS 

A group of parents in Puerto Cortis organized themselves into a legal entity 
and founded a coeducational normal ^hool in that city. The school, 
called Franklin D. Roosevelt, offers liberal arts and commercial courses in 
addition to teacher education. Support of the new school, control of which 
is vested in a private board, is by voluntary contribution. The school 
issues graduation certificates qualifying the recipients to teach in urban 
primary schools. 

The UNESCO Intmuttonal Ytarhook for 1952 gives the following analysis 
of the number of students receiving secondary education for the session 


1951-52: 

Urbu) tctchcr-traioiog cstablithmcnn 1, 661 

Rural tcacbcr-training ntablithmcnn 156 

Secondary academic couraea L 090 

Omimcrcial couraea 2, 774 

Secretarial couraea 305 


Total in tccoodary educadoo .1 6, 006 

I 


By 1953 this number had increased to 6,847. Secondary schools and 
normal schools arc not necessarily separate physical plants but rather, in 
some cases, colegios with normal departments or normal schools with ^ 
colcgio departments. In 1953 the 32 secondary and normal schools were 
manned by 883 teachers. 

* 

, * ir 

Higher Education 

The capstone of the public education system of Honduras is the Natitmal 
University of Honduras located until 1952 in Tegucigalpa* but now in a new 
University City in Comayagticla. This University is over 100 years old, 






having been csublisbed in 1M7. It is supported by the Nadootl Gotcm> 
men c* and student fees. Entrance, is based upon coinpleticn of the 5“yeir 
secondary or urbln normal course. Until recently there were 4 standard 
courses : the 3-ycar Doctor of Pharmacy course; the 5-ycar courses preparing 
Engineers and Licentiates in Law; and the 7-year course for Physicians and 
' Surgeons. The programs now, however, are somewhat expanded and 
include three additional courses, Dentistry, Economics, and Aichirccture 
^^hles'^11.) The enrollment of the University was reported in 1951- 
52 to be 894, including 77 in nursing. 

The Higher Normal School (Escucla Normal Superior), organized in 
1951, offers training for teachers in secondary, normal, and special schools. 
Professional training for secondary school teachers is also available through 
scholarships, which permit 12 candidates for secondary teaching to study 
abroad, and through summer courses organized by the Secretariat of Public 
Education. 

4 

Vocational Education 

Although an intcllcctualist attitude in education still lingers, more and 
.-more attention is being ^ven to vocational training. A number of spwial- 
ized schools arc undcr^c control of the Ministry of Development, the 
largest being the National School of Arts and Trades in ComayagQcla. 
With the purpose of training skilled workers, this school offers a 4-ycar 
course in Mechanics and Electricity, a 4-ycar course in Metal Wwk and 
Foundry, and a 3-ycar course in Carpentry. For admission, students must 
be between the ages of 14 and 18 irears, must have completed 5 years of 



SCIDE TEACHE&-T1AINING RlOGRAM AT VILLA AHUIIADA 



NATICWAL SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

clcmcfitiry education, aod must have ^ood health and conduct records. 
(See table 12.) . 

The Escuela T^cnica Tcxtil Industrial, also in Gjmayagflela, grants the 
certificates of G>tton Technician. 2-ycar course, Master of Spinning and 
Weaving, 5-year course; and Textile Technician, 4-year course. .The 
Escuela Nacional de Aviaci6n at Toncontln, near Tegucigalpa, offers 2-ycar 
courses in flying and aviation mechanics. An Agricultural School at 
Catacamas provides a 3-year course in vocational agriculture. (See table 
13.) Under the Dirccci6n General de Comunicaciones, the Escuela N%-, 
cional de Radio gircs boys training in radio, 3 years, and telegraphy, 2 yean. 

Other Educational Provisions 

Several educational efforts of the Honduran government outside the 
public-school system are worthy of note. One of these is the^ational 
School of Fine Arts in Comayagffela. This institution enrolls about 80 
students a year from all social classes for instruction in painting, sculpture, 
wood carving, and ceramics. No tuition is charged and no scholastic 
regimentation is imposed. For admission, students must be 12 yean o£ 
age, have 6 yean of elementary education, and show artistic aptitude. A 
similar institution for music study was established in 1952. 

A unique etfucadonal effort is the bo)rs’ school in the Central Penitentiary 
at Tegucigalpa. The school started” aa a s m a l l reform profcct, but by 1947 
had an enrollment of more than 400 boys, most of whom had no police 
lecocds at all. The school has an exceptional program of vocational re- 
habilitation offen regular academic c lasses through the sec o nd ary 
school. Manual arts instruction is ‘given in such Belds as weaving, baa* 
ketry, shocmaking, tailoring, silver work, and ma chin e shop work. 





A nadond liecracy campaign waa approved by Pttaident Carfa* in 19^. 
This was an attempt to teach reading and wndng directly todi Hoodorana 
over the age of 15 A Literacy Commitaion compost of gorcmpicnt 
officids and private individuals was set up in each of the 17 departments to 
direct the effort. Teaching personnel were drawn from among primary 
school teachers, students associations, various civic organixatiooa, and 
from individuals who volunteered for thc^scrvice. When certified by ope 
of the teachers, students arc given an examination by the locd commisssioo 
and upon passing it are granted a literacy cmificatc. In a message de- 
livered in. December 1^7, referring to the literacy campaign, the President 
said that during the first year of the^plan's operation 20,000 Hundurans 
learned to read and write. Efforts to improve literacy were rigorously 
expanded during the adminiscration of President Gilvex, but even so in 
1953 it was estimated that 63 percent of the population 10 years of age and 
older were functionally illiterate ' j 

A National Center for Fundamental Education, which includes literacy 
work, has now been established by the Secretariat of Public Education at 
Cedros, a location chosen after careful investigation of the geographical 
characteristics and the natural, economic, and social resources of the region. 

trained in the Cedros center will be assigned during school year 
1956 in the underdeveloped areas of the nation to promote the basic educa- 
tion needed by Hondurans to improve their standard of living. The center 
will utiliae the technical services of a group of Honduran teachers who 
studied at CREFAL (Centro Regional d^ Educacifin Fundamental para La 
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feOmiAttON IN HONDUILAS 


America Ladiu), the traiaing program sponsored' |n Pirxeuaro, Mexico, 
oodcr the auspices of UNESGD, the Organization of American States, and 
the Government of Mexico. 

Although private schoob arc not common in Honduras, they appear to 
be making significant cootribunons. Outstanding among thtee is the 
Pan-American School of Agriculture at El Zamorano, about 20 miles from 
Tegucigalpa. Located on a 3,400-acrc tract, the school was established 
by the United Fruit Company in 1943 at an initial cost of over $800,000, 
and a reported annual expendirure erf about $1,400 per student since that 
time. Here some 160 carefully selected boys from the Amencan nations 
arc given, entirely without cost to the students, a 3*year course in scientific 
agriculture. No credits arc given, and no degrees are awarded, but the 
demand for the school’s graduates is very great. 

Requests for entrance, too, far exceed the capacity of the schixil, so thit 
candidates are screened ngorously. One >ear,fiir example, there were over 
100 applications from ^ Salvador for the ^openings ailcuted to that ■ 
country. According to the director of the ^hool. Dr Wilson Popenoe, 
the school it "not looking just for fanners, but for leaders— men who will 
tarry to their own communities the gospel of better farming and higher 
educational standards.” Graduates of the schcxil are encouraged to return 
to their own communities to assume positions of leadership in agriculrurc. 
Many graduates arc offered positions as agents for agricultural machinery 
cooemu and simitar^ commercial positions, but they are discouraged by 
the school from accepting such openings. Also, by pt:>licy, they arc not 
offered poaicioos with the United Fruit Co. 

Another unusuareducitticmal endeavor is the Escucia del Malcotal, an 
agricultural achool located in a rugged and beautiful but inaccessible 
part of Honduras. This school was founded in 19^ by a North American 
engineer, Harold 1. Broiius, who headed it until his death in 1949. Mal- 
cotal may be reached only by mulc-train, but it regularly enrolled more ^ 
than '100 boys, about two-thirds without cost to themselves or their 
families, until its main buildings were destroyed by fire in 1950, causing 
the enrollment to drop to 15 boys. An unusual feature of the school is 
that all ioscructioa is in English. It is reported that boys who enter the 
school knowing no Eogli^ ve able' to use standard American textbooka 
within 18 months. MaicotaP graduates arc now to be found in many 
important positions in Honduras. 

The American School of Tegucigalpa, established' in 1946, offers the 
advantages of bilingnal and bicultural education. It is coeducational and 
oomcctariaa and extends from kindergart^ through the eleventh grade. 
All ate taught in English by United States teachers with the cxccp- 

cioo of Spanish sub')ccct which arc uught by Honduran teachers. In the 
elementary divisioi^, 6 grades, the Spanish classes fulfill requirements of 
^e Hooduran poblic-school system, and upon finishing the sixth year the 
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Programs of Study 

Table 1. Program of Studies for Secondary Schools 


Subjects . 


Spanish 
English . 
French . . 
Latin . . . 


Mathcxnaricf 

Social Studies 

Natural Sciences - 

Physics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Philosophy , 

McK^als and Manners . 

Plastic Arts 

Music 

Penmanship 

Manual Arts (Boys); Education for the Home (Girls) 
Physical Education 




Hours a wcckj)cr school year 


Total 


Electi^H 

Sports 

Choral music 


34 


II 


33 


III 


31 


IV 


42 


4 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 


2 

39 


pupils may cootiauc their studies in any secondary schhol in Honduras 
if they choose. The high-school division plans the addition of the twelfth 
1956, after which application will be made for accrediution by 
.iP^uthcni Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Bi- 
.aiimoal Ref^rt of the school, dated February 1955> showed an enrollment 
of 216 pupils. Of this number 124 were Honduran, 79 were children of 
United Sutes citizens residing in Tegucigalpa, and the rcmaindei^Weie 
distributed among six other nationalities. 

In summary, Honduran education is serving well below 50 percent erf 
the children and youth of the country, but the nation it malring a sincere 
effort to provide education for its people. The educational code states 
• tbat “ an educational system must reflect the life of its time, that edbcatioo 
must be a continuing, ever-changing process in the ever-changing course of 
history. It stresses the inevitable relationship between construedve 



education and democratic living, and seeks to make this eflfectivc by 
practical instruction with the purpose of htting the child into his environ- 
ment. With the many new schools recently established for both adults 
and children, education has progressed so that it is now within reach of 
the masses. The budget for public insiruction was raised in 1953-54 to 
5 , 442,350 lempiras, ah increase of 2,030,404 lempiras over the preceding 
year.’ 

In view of the increased budget and improved facilities for teacher 
education which are being provided, the greatljr expanding s)rstem of 
roads and highways making many communitite accessible for the first 
time, the relatively stable political situation which has prevailed since 
1936, and the improving economic conditions d the country, there is real 
promise that in a few decades the Honduran educational system may take 
its place with the progressive educational systems of other nations. ^ 

’ Lempiniy now oted to designate the nmtiocial nooctary unit, it the name of the heroic 
Indian chief who fought the ctrly SfMuiith conqueron. The lempira it Tallied at 50 oeoti^ 
U. S. corrcocy. I ^ 
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Table 2. Q>urse of Study for Business Expert and Public 
' ^Accountant, 4-Year Commercial Course 


Sob)tct» hj year 


First Y$i 

. T 

Spaniib Gramnur .... 
Practical Arithmetic . . 
Eogliih 


tory ol Hoodnm) . 
Bookkeeping (FandanMi 

Beninanahip jJ. . 

Shorthand 

Typmg 

Physical fidocatioo 

Spm 


cals) . 


Total. 


SkmdYim 


Spaaith Grammar 

English 

CrauDcrcial Arichmcric 

Practical Bookkeepiog 

Gimmcf cial Geography m . 

Algebra.; 

Chemistry. 

Shorthand 

Phjrsical Education 

Sports. 


Total 


Hours 

Sab)ect, bjr year 


TbkdYH^ 


Spatuih Grammar 

6 

ComiDCTciaJ Arichfnctic 


General Statistics 


English 


Bookkeepioa 

6 

Markedog 

3 

FioaiKcLaws 

2 

3 

Commercial Correspoodeocc and Doc- 
trines 

3 

Office Practice 

1 

Physical Education 


Sports 

Xfl 



Total 


FmmtbYisr 


Spanish Grammar 


English 

5 
3 

6 

Fiscal and Municipal Accounting 
Mercantile Law and Commercial Pol- 
iciet 

6 

A 

Principles of Political Economica ... . 
Finance 

3 

Applied Statiaticf 

4 

Merchandise Appraisemdit 

2 

Office Prsctice 

3 

1 

’hysical Educstioo 

Military Training 

Sports 

37 

Total 




Hours 

& 


Table 3. Progfam of Studies of Uflwm Normai Mocarion 


^Sobfccts 


Hourt par week , per tchool ytir 


Spiniih 

Englith r 

Mjtthcmttici: 

PrAccicJi] Arithmetic • • 

AfgchrA * 

Geometry 

Social Studies: 

Geography and History of Honduras, History of the 

Americas and Gvics * 

Geography of Europe, History of Honduras and Gn- 
tral America, World History — Modem and Coa~ 

temp., Gvics.......’ 

Geography of Africa and Asia, World History— Medi- 
eval and Ancient. Gvics * 

World History, History of Honduras, International 

Problems, Gvics 

Natural Sciences: 

Botany, Zoology, and Hygiene . 

Geology and Mineralogy 

General Biology 

Drawing and Modeling 

Pramanship . 

Music 

Manual Arts (Boys), Education for the Home (Girls) 

Agriculture (Boya) 

Physical Education 

Morals and Manners 

Physics; 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Heat 

Optics, Acoustics, Magnetism and Electricity 

Mineral Chemiatry 

Organic Chemistry 

General Psychology . . . . ^ — 

Principles of Education 

Introdoction to Philosophy 

Educadonal Psychology 

Teaching Techniques and Instructional Materials 

School Organization and Administration 

Educational Biology * 

Educational Sixiology 

School Hygiene 

History and Philoso(^y of Education T. 


II 


III IV 


Total. 


t 


Electives: 

Sports..'. 

(^oralMosk 

. InatnuneotslMiisk. 


36 


35 


40 


40 


2 

2 


3 

3 

2 

.2 

16 

J 





Table 4. Rural Normal School Curriculum 


Subjeca 


Fmt Y*sr 

Sptnith 

Msttonmacs 

Sodtl Studies 

Nsnnl sod PhTticsl Sciences 

Drswiog. 

Music 

lodostrisl Arts. 

Agnculcufe, LiTestock sod RursI 

ladottries 

EdoesdoD for the Hoioe 
So niftty Eduesdoo sod Efoer- 

geocy Tresnoeot 

Physics! Eduesdoo 


S$cmJYiw 

Spsniih 

Msthc^sriq 

SodsI Scud^ 

Nftcml sod Physical Sciences . 
Deawtog 

hin^ 

bdotcrisJ Arts 

A^kulcuft, Livestock sod Rursi 
lodostries 


Tocsl 


Hours per 
week 

' / 

Subject* 

Boy 1 

1 Girls 



Stetmi TViMr^-Gntinued 

j 

3 


3 

3 

Educadoo for the Home 

3 

3 

PriodpJes of Eduesdoo 

4 

4 

Child Psychology 

2 

2 

School Hydeoe 


2 

MiysicsJ Eduesdoo 

3 





TottI 

17 

12 

g 




TMYtm 

3 

3 

Speniih 

2 

2 

Msrhemsdes 



SodsI Studies 

42 

42 

Drswioa 

Mode 



lodostrial Arts 


3 

Agriculnuc, Jjrettock aod Ronl 

3 

3 

Indnstriet 

3 


Edneadoo for the Home 

J 

4 

J 

4 

Tesdiiog sod Prepsrsdoo of 

2 

2 

Didsctic Mscerisl 

2 ! 

2 

School Admioisersdop 

3| 

. . . 

1 

Ph 3 raical Edneadoa 

15 

10 

Toes! 


Hours per 
week 


Boys Girls 



Table 5* Facnl^ oi Juridical and Social SdMices^ 


Conne at ftody leading to the degree at L kmi ^ d t in Jaridkal and Social S ci e n e t t • 



First Ytm 


FtmthYtm 


General Philoaophy 

Roman Law 

Introdocdon to Law 

Sociology 

G»il Law (Family and Gvil Regiatry) 

Stcmtiytm , 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Admiaittratiye Law I 

Gvil ProcedofC II 

Gvil Law II (Gmtraca and Notarial 

Law) I — 

GMnmercial Law II 

Public Intemadonal Law 


5 

5 

S 

i 

5 


Notarial Practice . 


Hiatoty at Hoqduran Law 

Economic Science 

Applied General Sutiatict 

Giminology 

Gvil Law (SucccMiof.s) 

TMY*» 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Fiftk Ytsr 


Adminiatradve Law 

Notanal Tbeory and Praedee I 

Giminal Proo&linga and Military 

Legialndoo 

Private Intemadonal Law . . _ 


S 

i 

5 

5 


Notanal Praedee 


Theory at Government and Gmad- 

radonal Law 

Gvil Procedure I 

Penal Law 

Gwimercial Law 1 

Gvil Law I (Gntracta and Notarial 
Law). 


5 

5 

5 

) 

5 


Notarial Practice 


Sixth Ytxr 

Philoaophy of Law 

Legal M**d*c i*w and Medical Juria- 

pmdenoe.* « 

Notarial Theory and Practice II 

Diplomadc and Gmaolar Law 

Sodal legialadon 



) 

5 

5 . 


• For the dearaa ol Doctor is Juridical asd SocUl Sciciicw the casdidate suut oompktc the fcHosiaa w ^Ma 
berood the dcfrce of ttrearteds: Coatparatire Law. Hietory of Ecosomic Lowe, Spasieh tad Awsticaa UtWW . 

tof«.aBdHhliorr of PhiloeophrfSboofa per week each). . ^ 

- St 






6. Fftcult]^ of Modicioo uid SnfjMy 

CoBt»eof»cndyle>diaitothc<faytto^DociqrfaMedic«K>^ 


Subfect, by ytu 


FintY$m 


Amuoiny 

Koiogr 

Kfedkal Phytici. 
D iw e c t i oD I 


5^?i' 


TMYtm 

Branul Pttfaology I . . 

Gcoenl pMfaology 

Pithoiofical Atutomy . 

• Swfical Qiok 1 

. Openrivc Teduuqact I . 


FmrtkYtsr 

iBteroal Pttbology I . . . 
Bnenul Pathology II . . 

Sorgical Qinic II 

Operative Techfliqua II . 
Bacteriology 


Hoofi per 
vveek 


The- 

oty 


Prai 

tke 


SttmJYur 


AfUttMoy and Dinectioo II fi. 

Phyaioipgy. . 3 

Hi*«*ogy 3 

Phyaiological Cbcinittry 3 

3 


Sab^, by year 


F^kYtM 

Hygiene and Prcvcotive Mcdictoe 

Oba tetri ca 

Internal Pathology U 

Urology (Qinic) 

Ocorhioolaryiigology (Qinic) 
Radiology (Qiok) 


Hoora ptr 
week 


The- 

ory 


Prac- 

tke 


Sixth Y$m 

Macena Medica and Pharmacol' 

ogJ 

Piychiatry (Qinic) 

Gynecology 

Ther ap e u riq 1 

Tn^cal Pathology 

Qimcal Medidnc I 


StwmhYtxr 


Qinical Medkine II 

Therapeocia II 

Ophthalmdogy (Qinic) 

Legal Medicine and Toxicology . 
Profeatioaal Ethica and Hiatory 

of Medicine 

Pediatriq and Qiild Citt 

Pediatric Qinic 





Come ol inrijr kidta| t6 the of Qvtt Baffawcr 


Sob)ect, bjr yeer 


Horn 


Sob^ect by year 


Horn 

A. 


Fint Yttr 


TUrd yMi^-Cootiaaed 


Applied tad Commercial Arithmetic 
Ekmcntary and Advaiiccd Al^bra. . . 

Plaoe and Solid Gecowtry 

Ptane and Spheric TrigoBometry 

PhyiicaQd^anica, Hydtoatadca and 

Heat) V 

Engliib . . 

linear and Free>haod Drawiof 

J«Mfary«ar 

Difereetial and Integral Calcalni .... 

Analytical Geometry 

Topography and Hydrt^raphy •. .. ^ 
Phyrica (Optica, Acoostka, Electricity 

and Magnerim) 

Legal Sntreying. . . : 

Dnoilpcive Geometry 

Topographical Drawing 


> 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 


5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 


Hydranlica — 

Electricity and ita Applicariona 

Ekmenta of Minenlc^ and Geology . 
Mechanical Drawing 

F»t0tk Yur 

Hew trance of Matariala . 

Suucturea 

Maaoory tod Cooacte 

Highwayi and Paring 

Hydromechanka 

Architectook Drawing 

Railwayt 

Fifth Yur 

Bridget (Calculni and E n g in ee r ing). . 
Scroctaica. 


5 

3 


3 

3 


5 

5 

3 

3 

-3^ 

3 

3 • 



Third Yt^ 

Analytical Mechanica 

Adraooed Topt^aphy and Practical 
Attrooomy 


5 


Sewage Syatem 

Political Economy 

Adminittratioo of Workt 


City Planning, Airpona and Port 


3; 

3 

3 ' 






Tftbls 8. FAcuft^ Phyticftl uid Mfttlicsuuicftl Scicooci 

Come of wodx leading to the degree of V^ithinct 


Subject, bf yetr 

Honra 

.Si 

Sob)ect, by yt9t 

Horn 

Fmvf Ytsr 


Tkini yMT— Continued 




Hydnulica 

< 

Applied and Commercial Arithmetic 

5 

Analytical Mechanics 

J 

Ebmentary and Advanced Algebra 

5 

1 Constmetion Drawing 

\ 

Mac and Solki Gcoiaeay 

J 

Electneity and its Applkations 

\ 

n«)e and Spheric Trigooc^ietry 

) 



PhTtica CMechanica, Hfdroacatici and 


FmHhYim 


Heat) 

i 



Engiisb 

3 

Rcaiatance oi Materials 

K 

Linear and Free-hand Drawing 

. 3 

Structures 

5 



Architectonic Design and Preli/nioary 


Itwad Ytdr 


"Sketching 

5 



Maaoevy and Cooertte 

3 

Differential and Integral Calculut 

5 

Hydromechanics 

) 

Topography and Hydrography 

5 

Archikctonic Drawing, Bloc Prioca, 


Dhaaipqvc Geometry 

3 

etc 

1 

Analytical Geometry . 1 

5 

ii . 

j 

L^pl Surveying 

3 

Fifth Y$m 


Phytka (Opcica, Acooadci, Electneity 




1 ^ Magoetiim) 

3 

Architecmral Pro|ecca 

\ 

Topographical Drawing 

5 

Architect OQic Desifn and Prtliniinary 




Sketching. . . 

5 

TAmd Y$m 


Gty Planniog and Airpom . 

5 



Stmennei 


Archicectoiuc Drawing, Pcrtpcccivc 


Sewage Syttem 

3 

aad Shadowa 

- 5 

PnliHcal RrnfinfiiT 


Hiacory of Axchitcctitfr , 

5 

\ 

Adminittradon of Works 

1 

1 

3 

5 






TaUe 9* Vmoaltf ol Oitffllaciy aad Pbannacj 


fiomeott0adj Iwrfh^ to dK ol IJoebckdo in ChciBiiay aad Pkanucy 

% 

[Sob^, by jw] 

First Y*m 


Htttoiy iod pQodanieotiJ Priociples of CbctniRry 
Deontoiogj, LcgtiUiioo mod Htttory of Pharmacy 
Applied Pbfiici 

Mineral Chemttcry I (KlctaloiiU) 

PbariMceiitical Boooy 
General Applied Zoology 

s^cmd yw 

Mtoeral ClmiMry II CMecak) 

Ogaiik Cbesiiacry 1 (Silkic Seriet) 

Analytkal Qoalicativc Chemiscry 
Microtcopk Bbuoy and Vegetable Hiarology 
Pharaaccfickal Chmimy and Pharmao^t^. I (loorgaiiic) 

Gaienk Phamacy I O^Bidameacal Falktkxii ainl Pharmaceurkal Fonm) 


rwy«ar 

Organk Cbemiftry II 
Analytical Quaiitiratirc CbemUcrv 
Paraaicc^>gy 
Biological Chemmry 

OperadTe Pharmacy (Freoch and Nor^-Americao Phanuacopeia) 
Cheiiikal Pharmacy and Pharmaccdofy II (Organk) ^ 

Fmrfk Yim 

Mkrobkdogy and Imimmc^ogy 

Pharmacognofy CMateria Pharmaceutical, Vegetable, Animal) 

Crimtooliitica 

Mineralogy and Hydraulics 

OpcmiTe Pharmacy U 

Hygiene and First Aid 


. 1 


F$ph Y$m 

Applied PbjTsks 
QinkaJ Analysia 

Operatic Pharmacy UI (Injectablcf) 

Bromatok^ aad Nocritkxi 

Pharmaoencical Tcdmology (Practice and Industrial Pharmacy) 
PhariMoeudcal A^cotmtiog 


3 hems daily 3 yort in ^Pharmacy 


LtitMfmy Frmtm 

} 


3 boms daily km 1 m QinkaJ Labor a m im 
1 boors daily for 1 ymur in Industrial or Gwoerdal Laboratories 




■ ^ 


'M 


< 


''^1 


For the d^ne of Doctor k Gicnte/ and Phtfnuqr the caodidate mtot con p ltie the iob>' 
lowi^ coones beyood the degtee of Liceaciatkt: Aaalyaet and Orgaaic Syathetia, Agrioalco^^ 
CWaiiny aad Oeologj, Metallorgtcal B«aya, and Metah^rapby. 










TftUe 10. &OfKMnic Scim^6s 

Coone of mdy k»diag » che (kfrec of Ijofnciadp m Sckocset 




Sob^t, by fw 

Horn 

Sob^, by year 

How* 

FtntYsm 


rwy«^ 


Eonoaacf 1. 

4 

lactroaciooai Ecoooraks 


Socioiofj . . 

3 

liOfiAl Bakooe of Payaeots k. 


M^Acnurki for Ecoo<Miiti (Al|cbr« 


Otfmicy CooTcrtibaltry) 

3 

and GcocDctry) 

3 

Scauaacs I (Graphs, Frequency IXs- 


Booooeik Gc(^raph)r 

3 

tribiiaoo, and lodci miffiben) 

3 

Om 

3 

Pnoctf^ of Orgaaiaackxi k Adraio- 


Accoooctiig 1 .. 


itcracioo 

3 

Gcoml Priocipkt of Law 


Labor Bcooociics aod Social LtfisU* 


Bofltdi 1 


rioo 

3 



Om fUceht.’ 

3 



Baakyif Scioice aod TcchiiK|iitt 




LodoacnaJ EcoiK»Bica 


Scooooica II (Aiialyau of ecooomk 


AgrKrulnirai £cock)8iks . . 


policies) 

3 

Eofitih 111 


Mooej iod Bsokiflg 

3 



Madicsiattcs for Eccoocaifct 11 (Ele- 

t 



Wcs of AfialTtkaJ Geometry and 


FtmtkYmr 


Gikiiios) 

3 



Law for Bcooomiscs 

3 

Pubtic Fiiuact 

3 

Om ilmHm: 

3 ' 

Ecoooeiic Hiscory aod Docrriocs . 

3 

Accoufinag 11 


Scaciaiica II 

1 

Gxipcracivts. .7 


NattooaJ Ecooomk Probkim 

j 

3 

Ea^Il 


Tbetia 







CV^ - 




TftUe 11 . Twcakf oi Odoolok>gy 


CoBgm ci madj to Ac id Dmdm 



XI 

1 

Horn 

Seb^, by year 



P» 


week 


w«k 
^ 


Fint Y$m 


Third Ymr — CooriniiDd 


HilSMfl Aaacooi^r 

Dimecnao 

GcoctaI CbcflUftry 

AoitoiBy *od Oral Pbfvolc^ 

Coaplcit Prcmhcsis ind Dtnrml Ma> 

tertMh . 

Hiifok^ And Gcncrai Embnrolofy 
OpCTAtivc Daicifa7 and DtncmJ KU- 
icriAls (Tbtory Practior) 
lotrodyctiofl to the Scadr oi Ckontcry 
Eogii^ . 


5 

6 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Compktt Aod Parmi P noa cto a 
I (OinicaJ TcchaK|aca aad Laban* 
I eorjr) 

j Opendre Dtorkcry (Qtakai Todi- 

|| oiqoe* ax)d Laboratory) 

'I l^cxbeffimnr 

I I^armacoiagT 

j Engl tab 

ji 

ij 

! Pm 0 ti Y*^ 


y 

y ^ 
y : 
y ^ 

S 

s 


itewmd Y*m 

Gcoermi Pacbolc^ 

Oral Htatolc^ — - 

Bacteriology ^ 

Phytiology 

Opendae Dcnnacry (Preciiiiic Tccb* 

n» 9 <«) 

Complete and Partial Proachms 
Fixed Proachcati CP^link Tech' 


i| Fixed Proachcaia (Qioical Tech* 

{} Qiqoea aod Laboratory) 

3 Cotaplcte aod Partial ProRbetia 

2 j| Operadvt Giiiica 

3 I OthodoDia 

3 I Dcflul Soffery 

< Pedodomia 4 

3 I General Aocatbetici 

3 i BadK^igy 

I Eaglub 


DiqDca, condanackx)) 

Eoglkh 

Homao Anatomy 

Diaacctioo 

Third Ymt 

Oral Pathology 

Opendve Medkioc and General Aota* 

cbedcB 

Badiotogy 

Diagnotts aod Oral Medkioc 

Fixed PnmAcm (Qinkal Tech* 

• okfOcaaDd La b oratory) 


F$ffhY$m 

Fixed Proatheaia CQinki) «... 

G>oiplete Pr oad ic a ia (Omka) 

Partial Promhetta (Qiiiica) 

Operadxt Qioki 

Scady ol Cancer 

Economka, Bchka and DcooJ Joria* 

prodeooe 

OkaJ Stff gery and Aoefethedcs 

Otal M^ktnc 

Engl^ 


y% 


' b 



TaUe 12. Natkmal Scbool of Am and Trades 

Coonei of (tody of vocacioaol dir cndc ic^oofi for boji 
[Srfk^ea, br re«rj 
MicaAKKs and ELacTucm 

• Fln$Yim 

Soaolah 

f Jf * 

metical Aridunctic 

Gcamttxic tod Practictl Drawtag 

^twmwhip 

S4cmJ W 

'^ ttractkal Arichattk and Ekmcna of Al|cbra 
Hmk and Solid Geoaictry 
Bcif Bi» of Applied Phjrdca aod Geannry 
^•Ctieal Drawing (iaometm and ortbograpliic prorernon) 

rwy.w 

E ldaenu of loduMiiai Mccbaaica (kinanatio, dynanua and atadatica. nacbioc tool theory) 

faarrfyaw 

- haeraal rwhowi oo engioea 
Goacracort and dectricaJ moron 
HjrdraaUc and air cn^inea 
aro)actt; c a riia a rin g aod dcacnptiTc writing 

ftactical anh^aco; Shop work (tnechanici, elettnary and plumbmg) 

hfar*L Woaa aho' Fotmoar 

Arithmetic 

aad Practkal Drawing 


SmmJYtm 

flracdcal Arithmetic aod Elemnta of Algebra 
aad Solid Geometry 

of Applied Phyaica and Chemiatry 
Ikawiog (laoeaetric aod orthographic pro|ectioo) 

TtmlY$^ 

of laAmcrial hfechania (irao aod iteel work) 
MetaUargy 

aod Pboadry 
Orawiog 

FtmtkYtm 

of hlatertala (troo aod tied) 




Table 12. Nadonal Sdiool of Aits and Trades— Coodoaed 

CAtMNTBT 


fkttY^ 


SpAXUih 

Prscncd Anthmttk 

Gcocnttnc tod Prictical [>rawin^ 

IVamanUiip 




PricttCAJ Anihmmc tnd Eicment:fi.ol Wgebt^ 

PI Ane ju^ Solid Gccmctry 
Wood CiLrpcoa> 

pTAcnciJ Drtwxng (ittKDCtnc tod tirtlK^Aphic profCLtum) 

TM 

loduKriAl cnccbaruct (wood itmcnira) 

Screagtb cd ouccnAlt (wood Krucniret) 

Drtwtog Aod Drcoranoo aod Moddiog 
Pro^ccci, MimmtiAg ADd dctcnpciTt wnuag 
PrACtkmJ sttbKctt SiKip work to cATpcncry Aod CAhtncrmAkiog 

Each cIam If Affigned ) bour» a work la aJI Kviibos The fcbocd rrtr lucf (msi July dO 
tbc Um day oi April biay aod Jane arc vAcarion tDonchi The frodcocf rcccivt At ebe cod 
of tbcir iTodicf • diploma ai tbc fpccialiianoo ttudicd 

0 

Table 15. Modern Vocadonal Agricultural School ft 

Catacamas 

(SobK«. by yw] 

VYaaa Gxius OP Study 
far/f Y$^ 


EkfucDtATy Komculrurc 
Oricomcioo lo Livemock 
Spamsb GrammAr 
Bhiogy 


Horticiilnirt 
Large LiTcatock 

AgriculnirAl Pbyticf and Cbcmiacry 
AgroQoiDy 

Agrkulniral MAtbemaua 


Po rcac ry 

Vetermary Praetkea 
Eoral ladomrka 
ft iymin g of AiumI Pro d oc a 
Hjgieae 


Oncotation to Agrooemy 
Agnculrural Macbcmauci 
Eoglifth 
Hygicoc 


JaeWraw 


Small Livestock 
Spanish Grammar 
Eogltah 
Hygicoc 
Agriculrarc 




RuraJ Admimscratioo 
Agrknlcural Eoghieeriog 
Sodai Scodict 
ATkolrofc 
Engliab 
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